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ABSTRACT 


I will present a theoretical framework to open a dialogue between Amerindian and 
anarchist political forms through anthropology, highlighting an anarchist influ- 
ence on the discipline and the contributions this dialogue can offer both anarchism 
and anthropology. I will point out similarities between Pierre-Joseph Proudhon’s 
and Claude Lévi-Strauss’ dialectics, suggesting that the first self-declared anarchist 
may have strongly influenced the Americanist anthropologist. Nevertheless, indig- 
enous American peoples show their influence in Lévi-Strauss work by adding to it 
eccentric anti-unitarian perspectives. These comparisons unfold in the study of the 
‘federative principle’ through Proudhon’s ‘political dualism’ and in the “dualism 

in perpetual imbalance made politics’ investigated by Beatriz Perrone-Moisés and 
Renato Sztutman in Amerindian cosmopolitics. Some key Amerindian deviations 
from politics are found to contribute critically to anarchist organisation and theory. 
I pay special attention to the way of life and thought of the A’uwe-Xavante people, 
with whom I have done ethnographic research, focusing particularly on kinship, 
gender, generations and game play. 


Keywords: anarchism, Amerindian cosmopolitics, reciprocal asymmetry, Proudhon, Lévi- 
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INTRODUCTION 


I will present some theoretical reflections on a dialogue between anarchism and 
Ameridian political forms. For the general anarchist reader — at least in South 
America — this correlation is likely to bring to mind the works of French ethnolo- 
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gist Pierre Clastres — particularly Society against the State (1989 [1974]).” Clastres 
was professor of Social Anthropology at the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. His 
work is considered a landmark in anarchist anthropology (Morris 2005), though 
some crucial critical revisions have been made by recent scholars to correct the 
evolutionary biases in his work by bringing into consideration the mythical and 
historical movements between the ‘against-State’ and the ‘almost-State’ (Perrone- 
Moisés 2006, 2011; Perrone-Moisés & Sztutman 2009, 2010; Sztutman 2005, 
2011, 2013). This investigation sticks closely to Clastres’ approach in that it 
explores a dialectics between centrifugal and centripetal forces and searches for 
reason understood here as a kind of dialogue in unfamiliar languages. It follows 
Clastres, in another sense, by tracking this idea of reason to its source in the 
ethnology of Claude Lévi-Strauss, Clastres’ teacher (Clastres 1979 [1968]). My 
argument is that Lévi-Strauss’ thought resembles anarchist philosophy more than 
is usually suspected, but also differs from it, in a dialogical way, or an Amerindian‘* 
way, as will be shown. 

I draw attention to similarities between Pierre-Joseph Proudhon’s perspectivist 
dialectics without synthesis and Lévi-Strauss’ “dualism in perpetual imbalance’ 
recognised in Amerindian cosmopolitics (in Isabelle Stengers’ terms, especially 
about the relation among power, mythological and cosmological agencies), and so 
affected by indigenous perspectivism. Such similarities unfold in the study of the 
‘federative principle’, which Proudhon calls ‘political dualism’, and the “dualism 
in perpetual imbalance made politics’ investigated by Beatriz Perrone-Moisés 
and Renato Sztutman in Amerindian leadership and (con)federations. With this 
comparison, I intend to show how Proudhon’s anarchism resonates with thought 
rooted in non-European foundations and traditions, especially with the ideas of 
the Auwe-Xavante people, whom I have been researching (Falleiros 2009, 2012a, 
2013, 2016). 

I stress the radicalisation of the criticism of the illusion of the unit. This was 
already highlighted by Proudhon. He questioned not only great collective units 
but also the illusion of the individual person? (though he may have considered it 
a useful illusion). Either way, I argue that he conceived each series — that is, each 
set of transitory associations — as defined by just one perspective, while in an 
Amerindian point of view there may be distinct perspectives on the same relation, 
composing the same series and so, generating other binaries and a cross-cutting 
cascade of series. This was the conclusion Lévi-Straus reached in The Story of Lynx. 
In this manner, as in Amerindian mythology explored by Lévi-Strauss, each series is 
deviant of itself, it has in itself an openness to other series, one is transformed into 
another, when one of the poles divides itself and becomes something else. Thus, 
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the political series is also affected by turmoil and diverse perspectives like gender, 
kinship, generations, game play, among others. 

The problem of different perspectives suggests going beyond the notions of 
unit and general equivalence, which dominates in egalitarian anarchism, towards 
a search for parity, not equality — a search which never achieves cancellation but 
creates symmetries between asymmetric relations, as Tania Stolze Lima puts it. 
This movement does not stabilise itself, it is an oscillation in time between the cycle 
and the pendulum, appearing in the alternation of generations and cosmic season- 
ality, affecting political life in a never-ending swing between the ‘against-State’ and 
the ‘quasi-State’, between fragmentation in small collectives and the formation of 
big leagues and confederations, as shown by Perrone-Moisés and Sztutman. Thus, 
to refuse the unit, many Amerindian historicities treat the temporal alterna- 
tion, that Proudhon’s anarchist republicanism negates, positively. For Proudhon, 
problems of centralised political control become insoluble as a result of the play 
of History’s class struggle, and attempts to stabilise government make ‘Authority’ 
outplace ‘Freedom’ — unless it is decentralised among all the contractors in a federa- 
tion, pulverising power in order to control it. If Authority can never be destroyed, 
than it may be dismantled, giving Freedom its rule. In contrast, Amerindian histo- 
ricity swings in an unstable dualism, preventing the stabilisation of totalities and 
hierarchies, a classificatory inconstancy against the distinction between dominants 
and dominated. This is what makes Amerindian way of life an inspiration for anar- 
chism — even post-structuralist anarchism (‘postanarchism’), if we take account of 
Saul Newman’s Nietzschean and Foucauldian review (2010). This is so because 
some of Newman’s criticisms of classical anarchism do not fully apply to Proudhon, 
whose peculiar non-Manichean perspectivist dialects without synthesis could have 
influenced what Eduardo Viveiros de Castro called the post-structuralist movement 
in Lévi-Strauss’ Mythologiques. This may be true if such movement unfolds from 
Lévi-Strauss’ early critical reviews on dual organisations and the conclusion of 
The elementary structures of kinship, passing through The Savage Mind towards an 
‘amerindianization of strucuturalism’ (Viveiros de Castro 2008), points which, as 
I argue, may have been influenced by Proudhon’s thought. The relationship opens 
the way to the amerindianisation of anarchism. My argument is that perspectivist 
dialectics facilitates the closest dialogue between anarchism and Anthropology. 


AN ANARCHIST PERSPECTIVE 


Proudhon was a proletarian and the first avowedly anarchist militant and author. 
He had a profound influence on nineteenth-century European political history. His 
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work was retrieved for the social sciences by Célestin Bouglé at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, influencing the French Sociological School. Proudhon advanced 
a distinctive serial dialectics without synthesis, quite different to Hegelian dialec- 
tics, while also maintaining a decent distance from Kantian reason (see Proudhon 
1863, 1986; Bouglé 1911; Borba 2004). These series are guided by binary opposi- 
tions which never override each other, but ‘progress’ to other series. Its constitutive 
elements are the ‘point of view’ or ‘perspective’ (Borba 2004), the ‘unit’ (illusory 
but determined by single perspective) and the ‘relation’ — or ‘reason’ — constituted 
by basic polarity. In one of his last works, on the federative principle, Proudhon 
described the ‘political series’ between the poles of ‘Authority’ and ‘Freedom’, or 
‘political dualism’. Having done so, he developed a non-linear History, made of 
cycles that cannot give rise to Freedom by trying to eliminate Authority. ‘Red’ and 
‘blue’, right and left, both end up changing positions when close to Authority; the 
elite uses democracy to dominate; the crowd is fickle and supports dictatorships; 
political coups and political systems succeed one another without deleting unitary 
domination. By criticising violent coups, he treated the nineteenth-century’s mutual 
aid associations and workers internationalist federation as breakout movements 
from this vicious political cycle, prefiguring an anarchic socialist way of life: ‘agro- 
industrial federalism’, a peaceful and productive way of meeting competitive human 
drives and avoiding war (Proudhon 1861, 1863, 1986). Thus Proudhon combined 
cyclic political history with linear evolution (or revolution), so that the path of 
political reason moves from Authority to Freedom, with the latter outweighing the 
former, but never without it. 

‘Federation’ defined as a pact, contract, treaty, convention or alliance among 
groups that enter into reciprocal relations with each other for one or more purposes 
(1863) — is organised so that Freedom is greater than the remaining Authority. 
Authority still prevails in the family, for instance, supporting Proudhon’s strik- 
ingly patriarchal prejudices. Beyond that, the federative principle unfolds from the 
local collective organisation. Its delegates serve as spokesmen in supra-local forums, 
extending positions and distributing executive power by multiplying its centres. 
Each part, be it the members of the collective or the collectives which are members 
of the federation, grants for itself the greater freedom, undertaking mutuality but 
reserving the power to break free from the relationship, so minimising the tendency 
to centralisation. Proudhon sees ‘mutuality’ or ‘reciprocity’ as the elementary 
federative principle, expressed in the form of synallagamatic and commutative 
contracts (1863). Synallagamatic is a bilateral contract in which the parts relate 
mutually to each other. Commutative contract is that established when the parts 
offer something equivalent to one another. A third type of contract is the contract 
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of beneficence, in which one party grants the other a one-sided advantage, for free. 
This is associated with the concessions that subjects make to their princes, on the 
basis of his Authority. 


RELATION OF PERSPECTIVES IN INDIGENOUS AMERICA 


Not so far away from Proudhon’s France, Clastres found an anthropology of 
dialogue (1979 [1968]) in certain Amerindian philosophies, mythologies and ways 
of collective organisation, operating a ‘dualism in perpetual disequilibrium’ (Lévi- 
Strauss 1995 [1991]). These conceptions of Amerindian dualism form what could 
be considered the core of Lévi-Strauss’ ethnology. Critiques of his alleged obsession 
with exchange have resulted in the neglect of this aspect of his work in anarchist 
anthropology (see Graeber 2001, 2011). Yet in ‘Reciprocity and Hierarchy’ (1944a), 
Lévi-Strauss pursued the idea of dualism by pointing to what he called exquisite 
‘moiety’ relations (that is, relations between two co-existing social groups) among 
the Bororo people of Mato Grosso. Specifically, he noted the anti-equivalence of 
their relations, the effect of which was not inequality but reciprocal subordination. 
For instance, the group or moiety considered ‘top’ was called ‘poor’, in opposition 
to the ‘strong’ but ‘bottom’ moiety. 

In other early articles addressing dualism in a critical way, Lévi-Strauss found a 
relation between diametrical moieties and concentric circles in Amerindian social 
organisations, especially in Central Brazil. These formed a sort of triad between 
centre, periphery and the outside (Lévi-Strauss 1963 [1958]). In one of his final 
comments on binary oppositions in Ameridian mythology, Lévi-Strauss noticed the 
presence of this peculiar dualism not only in myth but in social organisation too. 
The tension between dualism and triadism in those early writings takes the form of 
a dualism in perpetual imbalance in his later work. In other words, the tendency is 
of one pole of a series to become another series. Such contributions to ethnology are 
crucial if we are to capture anarchism using Amerindian perspectives. 

In their studies of leaders and Amerindian confederations, Beatriz Perrone- 
Moisés and Renato Sztutman see the “dualism in perpetual imbalance’ found in 
historical, mythological, organisational, ritual, corporeal plains in politics, too 
(Perorne-Moisés 2006, 2011; Perrone-Moisés & Sztutman 2009, 2010; 2005, 2011; 
Sztutman 2013). They argue that it connects various entities in a ‘cosmopolitical’ 
way. 

Perrone-Moisés and Sztutman’s observations lend a bittersweet seasoning 
to Clastres’ studies (1989 [1974], 2010 [1980]) because they highlight its non- 


Manichean potential and propose an unstable binarity between the ‘against-State’ 
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and the ‘quasi-State’ — inspired by the idea of the ‘quasi-event’ (Viveiros de Castro 


2008b, Rodgers 2013). They identify in indigenous America a ‘between-two’ 
movement, whether this be a seasonal or long-term political swing between the 
‘against-State’ and ‘quasi-State’ poles. The ‘State’ condition is not simply absent, 
because the possibility of a ‘bad encounter’ (Clastres 1976) prefigures the ‘danger 
to be avoided’ (Sztutman 2013) and the need to keep moving. Such cosmopolitical 
action triggers collectivities constituted by so-called chiefs who, in order to lead, 
have to squander their power through generosity, or may spread a multiplicity of 
positions and prerogatives — ‘too many owners’ (Fausto 2008) who ought to give 
what they take care of, including themselves. 

This between-duality also appears in sub-groups of belonging and association. 
In order to deal with the contradictions of ‘mutual subordination’, Amerindians 
introduce multiple pairs of ‘moieties’ (Lévi-Strauss, 1944a: 268). Through such a 
collective interweaving, the relation between what used to be called ‘centre’ and 
‘periphery’ shows some variations and inversions, affecting external and internal 
relations. According to Lima, it is a game of perspectives, (2008).” Following Lévi- 
Strauss, she sees in certain Central Brazilian dualisms a sort of formal perspectivism 
whereby perspectives differ about the same relation rather than encompassing one 
another. There is no consolidation of hierarchy. Lima considers these as forms of 
counter-hierarchy based on the ‘wanderings of the center’. Without unities, there 
is no way to measure equivalence, so there is not a ‘classic’ (European) ‘wish for 
equality’, but a will of ‘parity’, to create symmetries between asymmetric relations. 


BETWEEN PROUDHON AND LEVI-STRAUSS 


There are strong connections and influences between the unstable disequilibrium 
of Amerindian thought (Lévi-Strauss 1995 [1991]) and the tense equilibrium in 
Proudhon’s opposite poles (1863). Perhaps this is not surprising: the rehabilita- 
tion of Proudhon for the social sciences is linked to the work of Célestin Bouglé 
(1911), supervisor of Lévi-Strauss’ famous thesis (Elementary Structures of Kinship). 
It is possible that he was a conduit for the importation of the anarchist’s dialectics 
without synthesis into the ethnologist’s work. Three aspects of Lévi-Strauss’ work 
support this contention. 

First Lévi-Strauss locates kinship in ‘a world’ of ‘reciprocity’ between the 
opposing poles of ‘Property’ and ‘Community’, extremes of ‘non-reciprocity’ — 
referring directly to that dialectics (Proudhon apud Lévi-Strauss 1969 [1949]: 490). 
If reciprocity is a federative principle for Proudhon, Lévi-Strauss’ use of Proudhon’s 
thought suggests that kinship is important to a wider notion of federalism. Second, 
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in The Savage Mind, Lévi-Strauss deals with a ‘wild’ region of mind and thought 
that, in its constant openness to difference, facilitates contact between different 
and foreign ideas (Sztutman & Matarezio Filho 2015). This includes the associa- 
tion of European and Amerindian thought. Indeed, he finds the principle of a 
dialectic ‘reason’ in such an ‘untamed’ cogitation. Lévi-Strauss generically refers to 
Karl Marx in making this case. Yet the argument looks very much like Proudhon’s, 
given the issues of classification, serialisation and the ‘binary oppositions’ he 
references. Third, when he developed this dialectics in the Mythologiques collec- 
tion, he arrived at Amerindian dialectical movements. This takes form of a fickle 
dualism in perpetual imbalance. Lévi-Strauss would leave it to Perrone-Moisés and 
Sztutman to apply the insight to the study of indigenous confederations and power 
fragmentation present in Amerindian philosophies and practices. Their work 
shows a striking resemblance to Proudhon’s dialectics without synthesis concerning 
the weakening of authority for anarchic federations’ which Proudhon outlined 

in Du Principe Fédératif. \n both cases, authority is necessary in order for it to be 
thwarted. 


POSSIBLE AMERINDIAN PERSPECTIVES ON ANARCHISM 


This openness of Proudhonian anarchism to Amerindian elements, cannot be 
accepted uncritically. The between-two character of Amerindian binary opposi- 
tions points to the existence of different perspectives from the very polarities in 
relation, making each series open to perpetual transformations — the unavoidable 
‘disturbances’.8 The series do not thrive separately to each another. Rather each 
pole has the potential to become another series, the option to adopt other perspec- 
tives. When none of the poles holds the global view, there is a classificatory logic 

in which classes, genera and species cannot be distinguished, given the absence of 
units common to more than one series (Lima 2008). Thus, Amerindian dialec- 

tics takes Proudhon’s criticism of the principle of unit a couple of steps further. 
Without a unit, there is no measurement of equivalence, but also there are no 
classes. Reciprocity may appear in the form of a reciprocal (although differential) 
and unyielding asymmetry that refuses hierarchy. But hierarchy is characterised by 
relations between centre and periphery in which the centre determines the global 
view (Dumont 1966) and which periphery must accept. That is what happens when 
one of the poles of a dual opposition determines the perspective of the whole — for 
instance, right and left, where, according to Louis Dumont’s Homo hierarquicus, 
right predominates — providing the reason for the series’ progression. In indigenous 
America, neither pole is subjected to another. The A’uwe-Xavante people are mostly 
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‘right-handed’ (more dexterous on the right side), yet the left side of the body is 
considered stronger. There is no common unit of measurement between strength 
and dexterity to determine which shall assume eminence over the other. The A’uwe- 
Xavante consider their thinking about the body to be distinctive and they note 
that the waradzu (outsider, non-indigenous, ‘white people’) consider strength and 
dexterity as part of the same ‘right’ side. 

To consider Proudhon’s terms of reciprocity from an Amerindian point of view 
would be to introduce a kind of synallagamatic contract of beneficence as a federa- 
tive principle. It would result in a game between the affirmation of superiority and 
its avoidance by the adoption of an unsubmissive attitude. Amerindian reciprocity 
occurs between opposites that do not equate to each other or cancel each other: 
there is no common measurement. In other words, if the world is thought through 
pieces of the world (Sztuman & Matarezio Filho 2015), each perspective does not 
measure the other by itself, as an object, but by the cuts operated by the other 
considering its own, as a form of diverse intentionality or subjectivity. 

Marcel Mauss’ Essay sur le don anticipated the prototypical generosity of the 
Amerindian leadership.” Beyond Mauss’ studies, the distinctive character of the 
Amerindian leadership has been studied in detail by many ethnologists (Lévi- 
Strauss 1944b, Lowie 1948, Clastres 1989 [1974], Perrone-Moisés 2011, Falleiros 
2013). It reverses the relationship between beneficence and authority. There is not 
a proper subjection, but the recognition of diverse intentionalities which requires 
of someone who begins something (that is the basic meaning of the term ‘principal’ 
that conceptualises Amerindian chiefdom - Sztutman 2005) to submit oneself (and 
one’s possessions) to one’s followers. 

While closely related to Proudhon’s anarchism, but tricking authority in a 
distinctive way, this philosophy of ‘dualism in perpetual imbalance made politics’ 
may contribute to a critical reflection on what anarchists call ‘organisation’, 
especially on concentric forms of organisation. Such forms were proposed by ‘plat- 
formist’ and ‘specifist’ tendencies of anarchism as a way to deal with differences on 
participation and political commitment and also to address the entry of new gener- 
ations of anarchists into collectives. Some anarchist organisations propose unequal 
decision-making power for militants depending on their degree of involvement and 
ideological knowledge (Anarchist Federation of Rio de Janeiro 2008). They take 
for granted the hierarchical element of concentric relations that the anthropology 
of Lévi-Strauss and Dumont brings into focus. Taking Amerindian perspectives 
into account, the differences of participation, knowledge, age etc. can be affected 
by diametrical factors, in a dialogue between ‘centres’: internal and external collec- 
tives whose perspectives shall not be encompassed by the ‘specifically anarchist’ 
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collective; the formers’ knowledge will not be encompassed by the anarchist ‘central 
division’. Accepting this criticism may require a greater organisational ‘bricolage’ 
(Lévi-Strauss 1968 [1962]) from anarchism. 

The wandering of the centre confuses the most strict definitions: if political 
science tends to consider the federation as centripetal and the confederation as 
centrifuge (see, for instance, Bobbio, Matteucci & Pasquino 1983), the Amerindian 
(con)federative principle moves between these two poles, putting both forces into 
action (Perrone-Moisés & Sztutman 2010). Perrone-Moisés (2011) notes that 
Clastres would have identified a similar dialectic movement between centripetal 
and centrifuge forces, though he kept a wish for balance just like Proudhon’s, 
‘constantly threatened’ by Amerindian forces. However, a critical reinterpretation 
of this dialectics shows that this imbalance or disequilibrium is not homologous to 
a form of inequality shown in a single diagonal vector, but a wayward movement 
that cannot be settled, affected by more than one vector, moving ‘against the stable’ 
(Macedo 2012). 

Proudhon critically accepts cyclic history and the inconstancy of genera- 
tions, combining it to a progressive history toward the point of ‘balance’ with a 
federative predominance of Freedom over Authority. There he seems to adopt a 
republican point of view on history, albeit an anarchist one. The republican tradi- 
tion has grown from classic Greek political thought, expressed in Polibius’ view of 
the Roman republic, and is common to modern Machiavellian as well as American 
federalist republicans. In each case, the aim is to overcome the vicious cycles from 
one form of government to another, dealing with conflict by making unequal 
distribution of power or imposing a variety of ‘checks and balances’ on it to avoid 
disruptive revolutions and tyranny (see, for instance, Pocock 2003 [1975]).!° The 
study of Amerindian political forms shows, on the other hand, that their (con) 
federalism is made of cycles of moments of greater concentration to moments of 
greater dispersion: structural ‘quasi-State’ conjunctures would be the culmination 
of a cycle of confederative magnification, but reaching back to the opposite limits 
of fragmentation and dispersion in small collectivities, as seen in the Guianas 
(Perrone-Moisés 2006) or from the ancient Tupi to modern Amazonian indigenous 
people (Perrone-Moisés & Sztutman 2010). Such a movement, present not only in 
history but mythology (Perrone-Moisés 2011) or ‘myth-political history’ (Falleiros 
2012b), was somehow glimpsed by Clastres in Amerindian ‘societies’ organised 
in multi-communitarian complexes through exogamy and war federations, where 
kinship, age, gender etc. created extra-class cleavages (‘Independence and Exogamy’ 
in Clastres 1989 [1974]) by the opposition of centripetal and centrifugal forces. By 
taking a critical approach to Clastres’ conception of History as class struggle (which 
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casts Amerindian people as pre-historical, ‘against History’) it is possible to see that 
the forces at play may take the form of diverse historicities over time.!! 

In contrast to Proudhon’s historicity of balance, in Amerindian thought there 
is a historicity of juggling, in which the ‘balance’ of powers is a non-stop process, 
taking permanent revolution to an extreme. In Lévi-Strauss’ analysis of Bororo 
relations the masculine members of what he calls the ‘superior’ matrilineal exoga- 
mous moiety (made of patrilineal alternate membership) will be a generation below 
men of the opposite half, ‘grandparents’ of their ‘children’, in a way that political 
‘primacy’ would be in a subordinate place in the system of generations (Lévi-Strauss 
1944a: 268). A juggling historicity can be also seen in A’uwe-Xavante ‘social organi- 
sation’, to be discussed below. 


A’UWE-XAVANTE PERSPECTIVES 


I have been researching about the A’uwe-Xavante since 2002 and was able to under- 
take field work with them by 2008, staying in two of their eight ‘indigenous lands’ 
(set by Brazilian government to settle their moving way of life), Sangradouro and 
Pimentel Barbosa areas, choosing two of their hundreds of villages: Abelhinha 
(Sangradouro) and Belém (Pimentel Barbosa), I return whenever I can, that is, 
whenever I may have enough funds to cover travel costs and buy them lots of gifts. 
Asa waradzu accepted among them, I have to share whatever I can, showing I’m 
not stingy like other palefaces, known by their bestial behaviour towards others. 
Hence I was not quite ‘accepted’ but ‘tamed’, and seeing eye to eye with them may 
be a long and winding trip full of comings and goings. Nevertheless, for the Auwe- 
Xavante the waradzu were, ‘back in the day’, auwe (‘human people’) like them, 
thus my first visit to them was a sort of coming back. 

The A’°uwe-Xavante are nearly twenty thousand people today according to 
official numbers (Brazilian Institute of Geography and Statistics). Their ‘indig- 
enous lands’ are separately located in a vast region of Mato Grosso state (Brazil), 
interspersed by large waradzu settlings mostly dedicated to cattle and transgenic 
crops. The A’uwe-Xavante have occupied this territory from around the end 
of nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. However the name 
‘Xavante’ has been used by colonisers since the eighteenth century to talk about 
indigenous people who have a historical continuity with today’s A’°uwe-Xavante 
(Ravagnani 1991 [1978]) but who may have included the Xerente people (who live 
west, in the Tocantins state, Brazil). These groups were forced to live together in a 
government settlement from where the A’uwe-Xavante fled, but the Xerente kept 
close to settlers’ fronts. Because of this the A'uwe-Xavante consider the Xerente 
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meek and tamed, while the Xerente say the A'uwe-Xavante ran away in fear. 
Both speak similar Macro-Jé languages. Athough A'uwe-Xavante is also a divided 
people, as it will be shown. They recognise differences based on geographical divi- 
sions among themselves, but people migrate quite a lot throughout these regions. 
Their villages use to be semi-circles opposed to an area where the bachelors’ 
hut (explained below) is located and, further away, a river stream. Outside this 
semi-circle there are some gardens and there may be a school house build by the 
government, as well as some temples brought by mid twentieth-century Christian 
missionaries. Further away are their traditional and modern planting fields, as well 
as their hunting fields even further. Gathering, mostly a female job, used to supply 
much of their staples before waradzu farms took over their territory, though today 
women hardly do this anymore, applying their working time to modern tasks like 
washing clothes and dishes in the stream water. Besides coping with the growing 
presence of waradzu market, food and other paraphernalia (bicycles, a few cars, 
cell-phones, TVs and so on, acquired by people who are employed in education, 
health and government agencies, or who get money from rural pensions and other 
forms of social care and may even work for farmers and churches around) — they 
have been dealing with the highest rates of infant mortality and diabetes in Brazil. 
Anyhow, the A’uwe-Xavante are famous for their warriors’ strength, and even 
political expertise: the first indigenous person elected to the Brazilian National 
Congress in 1982 when military dictatorship started to cave in was an Auwe- 
Xavante man, Mario Juruna.!? 

In terms of their ‘social organisation’, the A’uwe-Xavante operate a variety of 
‘moiety’ systems. One of them is composed of two parts made of four groups each, 
a generational system of ‘age sets’ (Mayburry-Lewis 1974 [1967], Falleiros 2012a). 
This is a juggling circuit of eight named sets, grouped alternately in the two sides, 
ordained on time in a sort of ‘generalized exchange’ mode (Lévi-Strauss 1969 
[1949]) but outside kinship and marriage (although with some connections to these 
matters). They are related to tradition, work, partying and game play. Sets ‘reincar- 
nate’ according to successive generations by male confinement in the bachelors’ hut. 
The cycle is completed approximately every four to five decades, the ‘last’ set returns 
to the beginning and its living members, incorporated ages ago, become its ‘old’ 
version — then two cycles complete the ‘secular’ movement of 80 to 100 years, used 
as reference for myth-historic reports (Giaccaria & Heide 1972, Falleiros 2012b). 
These age sets mature over many age grades. Specially in larger villages (so where 
there are fewer people and less frequent disputes, these rules are less strict), the age 
grade of ‘adolescents’, which is the first stage of the vital cycle of an age set, stays put 
in the bachelors’ hut, going to the village patio only for songs, dances and games; the 
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immediately older one, but not yet considered adult, has its meeting place separated 
in a half of the patio; young adults are the sponsors of the adolescents, moving from 
the house of adolescents to the main patio where they meet with adult and old men. 
There is an axis between age difference and experience, political and ritual participa- 
tion in festivals or ceremonies and the proximity to the centre, facing diametrical 
opposition between oldsters and youngsters who occupy different centres. When 
talking in Portuguese, for example, the A’uwe-Xavante may call ‘centre’ the bach- 
elors’ hut, which is actually located in the outskirts of the village. In its turn, age 
sets (which have even been traduced to Portuguese as ‘age classes’) are not exactly 
units. When a newer version incorporates itself, the ‘old’ one still lives and may even 
cooperate with its young version. Members of a set will pass through all age grades, 
acquiring through time the advantages as well as the obligations of the upper grades, 
and its apex will also be the quasi-return to a younger position. In addition, there is 
a difference about the sets’ positions if we compare those who Maybury-Lewis called 
the ‘Eastern Xavante’ to those he called “Western Xavante’. Imagining that the flow 
of age sets in time is played by a demon juggler, the difference is as if the ‘western’ 
age set juggler was one ball late in one of his hands, if compared to the ‘eastern’ one. 
So this affects only one of these non-exogamic moieties, making its members who 
inhabit ‘eastern’ regions appear to belong to younger sets for those members inhab- 
iting western regions. Even so, this trick does not prevent the cooperation of people 
of the same age grade who travel among different a’uwe-xavante lands (Mayburry- 
Lewis 1974 [1967], Falleiros 2012a). 

Auwe-xavante kinship also operates between concentric and diametrical prin- 
ciples like those observed by Lévi-Strauss. The two patrilineal moieties, Po’redza 
‘ono and Owawe, have an included third considered by many as foreign in origin 
and by some as a ‘lineage’, which may change exogamous moieties but shows itself 
as a third element in certain ceremonies, parties, positions and prerogatives: the 
Tob’rataté, a kind of kinship trickster (Falleiros 2012a). Po’redza’ono and Owawe 
also polarise a diametric/concentric relation about their origin myths (Falleiros 
2012b): one group of versions of such myths present their ancestors as the first 
generation ever, and the opposite ancestors as their descendents - although the 
opposite versions feature their ancestors as co-original in-laws to their others’ 
ones. This way, as one side claims — but cannot impose — superiority, the other 
one refuses to submit, alleging parity. These ‘moieties’ (if we could keep the term 
but get rid of the principle of excluded middle) are composed of non-segmental 
‘lineages’, ‘fuzzy sets’ whose membership is gradual, not absolute (Seeger in 
Maybury-Lewis 1979, Seeger 1980). Through conviviality, commensality, adoption 
(including foreigners like me) and the actualisation of past kinship through narra- 
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tives heard and memorised, links may be formed: one can move from one village 
to live in another and get together with ‘distanced’ relatives who will now become 
one’s ‘fathers’, ‘mothers’, ‘brothers’ and so on. 

Thus considering Proudhon’s deterministic association between authority and 
the Patriarchate — already criticised by feminists like Jenny Déricourt (1860) and 
by current day theorists including Alex Prichard (2008) — and taking Proudhon’s 
theses to its roots, these criticisms may be even more radical from a Central 
Brazilian kinship perspective: there is an anti-determinism open to practice, 
freedom to chose ones’ family is not suppressed by parental authority, under the 
effect of the oscillatory libertarian affiliation. So Atuwe-Xavante free federal prin- 
ciples are shown not only in marriage and exogamic ‘reciprocity’ (Proudhon apud 
Lévi-Strauss 1969 [1949]) but in the very constitution of their kin. 

A’uwe-Xavante’s ‘lineages’ follow the paternal line and among them women 
circulate through marriage, but their ‘houses’ follow the maternal line and man 
shall live with their bride’s kin — deciding who exchanges who is a matter of gender 
perspective. So inside the house, women control food and determine its distribu- 
tion. Here the political series takes a gendered inflection: from the periphery 
of the village, women watch men at the central patio, what Sztutman identified 
among other American indigenous peoples as an inverted panoptic technique 
(2005: 255), when periphery exercises a certain power over the centre. It seems 
that a’uwe-xavante men and women reverse bourgeois gender roles (see Graeber 
2001: 95-96) in a way that the display of men’s power coexists with women’s 
power of surveillance. However, perhaps this should be qualified, because men 
are also watchers (Maybury-Lewis 1974 [1967], Falleiros 2010b) — but if there is 
more than one perspective at stake, the male perspective does not encompass the 
entire gender series. Females oppose it by watching the watchmen. The evidence 
is that the A’uwe-Xavante say that men should behave well (especially adolescents, 
who should keep chastity — and their sponsors, who should be exemplary) because 
women are always watching. Women may accuse the sponsors’ age set of looking 
for dates instead of devoting themselves to ritual work. In male dances, women 
regularly meddle by grabbing men by the hand or arm, in a form of flirting as well 
as predation, thus the one who is caught is obliged to present some sort of gift to 
the woman, especially game. Moreover, when men in the patio mockingly provoke 
women who stay home, the prank can assume an aggressive overtone, as I witnessed 
in Belém village when women reacted by staging a collective show of force and 
emerged from their houses waving flaming straw torches in their hands, attacking 
the assembled men and causing uproar and breakout (including mine). Even so, 
women are often invited by men to take part in these assemblies and while men say 
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that women do not attend because they do not want to, in fact some women appear, 
reaching a bit further away from the centre. The key point is that the authority of 
the centre is somehow inverted, so those in focus must agree to a reverse benefi- 
cence towards the others. Men not only dance for women but also take the gifts 
they receive at these ceremonies back home to their wives and her relatives. 

Women may occupy the centre at other times, even if it is on the outside of 
the village semicircle, where foreign knowledge is captured and public schools may 
be located (Lopes da Silva and Macedo 2002, Falleiros 2009). This was the case 
of Bernardina ’Renhere, postgraduate in Indigenous School Education, who took 
Abelhinha village’s school board, commemorated in a big party which was attended 
by people from various villages of the area, who came to attend a football champi- 
onship, feast, dance and finally hear the speech of the honoree, who was wearing a 
large ‘cacique’ cockade. 

Playful events bringing together several villages are very common among 
Auwe-Xavante, especially during age sets’ parties, full of ceremonies, dancing, 
singing, food gifts and an inevitable log race between age set moieties. During these 
relay races, brothers compete against brothers, supposedly not against in-laws, for 
age moieties are said to be a way to mitigate conflict between exogamic moieties. 
The team which attracts more participants, invited from other villages, may have 
more chances to win, relaying the heavy buriti (Mauritia flexuosa) log shoulder 
to shoulder, far away towards the village. Unlike the Proudhonian agro-industrial 
federation founded in economic exchange based on labour - where the collec- 
tive’s productive facet, shown in war agonism, is considered a motor of history 
(Proudhon 1861, 1863, 1986) — in indigenous America, war and agonism are not 
mitigated by labour. As Lévi-Strauss asserted, surprisingly (for those who see him 
as a barter theorist) they consider exchange as an insufficient principle to model of 
‘intertribal’ relations (Lévi-Strauss 1990 [1971]). They rely mostly on parties and 
game play. Among the A’uwe-Xavante, such games now include football, learned 
from non-indigenous people (and also played against them) (Vianna 2001, 2008) 

— another a’uwe-xavante move to capture foreign traditions, for the openness to 
otherness is the basis of their way of life (Falleiros 2009). 


ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE ON ANARCHIST ANTHROPOLOGY AND POLITICS 


In a couple of seminal articles in anarchist anthropology, Brian Morris recog- 
nised the ‘elective affinity’ between anarchism and anthropology. This extends 
from the particular focus of the discipline on societies ‘without’ states which, as 
Evans-Pritchard would say, (echoing Proudhon’s famous statement that ‘anarchy 
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is order’) enjoy life in an ‘ordered anarchy’ (Morris 2005: 1).!3 Morris too suggests 
the influence of Proudhon on French anthropology through the works of Bouglé, 
connecting the later to Louis Dumont. 

This idea of statelessness was critically and theoretically improved by Clastres’ 
‘against the State’ hypothesis (1989 [1974]). This concept suggests a form of perma- 
nent opposition towards the embryonic state, radicalised by current reflections 
about the ‘almost State’ polarity, in a Proudhonian fashion — that is, as a series 
where the potency of each pole does not cease to exist, so freedom undermines 
authority without destroying it. 

While Morris identified an elective affinity between anarchism and 
anthropology, Sztutman coincidently recognised an ‘elective affinity’ between 
Lévi-Strauss’ anthropological thought and Amerindian thought (Sztutman & 
Matarezio Filho 2015: 3). According to Sztutman’s interpretation of Lévi-Strauss’ 
work, there is an ‘untamed’ thinking or a ‘wild region of thought’ in general which 
allows the recognition of similarity in difference. This recognition unfolds both in 
Lévi-Strauss’ method and in indigenous ‘science of the concrete’: binary oppositions 
made of other oppositions, a way of thinking about the world through parts of 
the world, making logic of the sensible world in sensible terms. The identification 
of the Proudhonian bias in the Savage Mind reinforced anarchism’s anthropo- 
logical character — its openness to otherness, and potentially receptiveness to an 
Amerindian-based criticism. The lesson is that anarchism should take anthro- 
pology — as well as Amerindian agency — seriously as a tool for thinking and acting 
its ‘own’ way. 

Echoing Morris, David Graeber identifies in anarchism an openness to other- 
ness, a ‘keen awareness of the very range of human possibilities’ (Graeber 2004: 13). 
For Graeber, ‘one can find records of people making similar arguments throughout 
history’, ‘[w]e are talking less about a body of theory, then, than about an attitude’: 
‘rejection of certain types of social relations’ ‘and of all forms of structural violence, 
inequality, or domination’ and a trust in other social relations, such as the gift (in 
reference to Mauss 1923-1924). Graeber sees the squandering of ‘gift economies’ as 
homologous to Clastres’ hypothesis on Amerindian squandering of power against 
the State (Graeber 2004: 3-4, 21-23). Openness to otherness is something also well 
known about indigenous America, presented in its ‘bipartite ideology’ by Lévi- 
Strauss and in the ‘openness to the outside’ seen by Clastres in Amerindian kinship 
and politics (Perrone-Moisés 2011: 871). 

However, as it was mentioned above, Graeber’s critical studies about value, 
debt and exchange (2001, 2011) take no account of Lévi-Strauss’ discussion of reci- 
procity related to hierarchy and the dualism in perpetual imbalance. His analysis 
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of the moiety organisation of the people who formed the League of the Iroquois 
indicates that he considers such moieties as a form of ‘communism’ opposed to 
‘hierarchy’. In his reading of Terence Turner’s ethnology on the Kayapo Central 
Brazilian people, for example, he sees moieties as an egalitarian trend that would 
offer a sense of ‘unity’ in opposition to hierarchical echelons which would lead 

to the dissolution of the village, though conceiving moieties as a ‘possibility’ and 
hierarchy as ‘reality’ (Graeber 2001: 87). In saying this, he seems to ignore the 
Dumontian relationship between hierarchy and the establishment of an encom- 
passing and unifying view, suggesting a homology between moieties and equality 
— something that Lévi-Strauss doubted. As shown above, Lévi-Strauss considered 
reciprocity and hierarchy in moiety systems as a tension containing the potency of 
an included third, a deviation from the Manichaean opposition between equality 
and inequality. For this reason it is important to highlight that, here, ‘communism’ 
(from each one according to one’s ability, to each one according to one’s needs), 
‘reciprocity’ and ‘hierarchy’ are not distinct principles, but could be diverse overall 
perspectives on the same relations which are based on (con)federative principles 
that may be expressed in differential formulations: parity between differences, 
reciprocal asymmetry, dualism in perpetual imbalance — or even as synallagamatic 
beneficence and reverse beneficence, if Proudhon’s terms are understood in an 
Amerindian way. 

The bipartite Amerindian perspective applied to Proudhon’s dialectics also 
makes an important contribution to Graeber’s search for an anthropology of value 
(2001). That is because the conception of a series from different perspectives unset- 
tles the unit of measurement (and value) of the series, moving in between two 
‘units’, one of them unstable enough to redouble it. There cannot be classes without 
a unit of measurement, as Lima noticed. This perhaps sounds like a happy conclu- 
sion for those sceptical about the possibility of classlessness. If value inequality is a 
fundamental element of class society, perhaps that is why the Iroquois were divided 
into ‘classes’ for a short period of time: no more than one generation! (Graeber 
2001: 124). Would this period of time not have been a kind of a quasi-class society, 
the peak of a historic pendulum swing towards the State, before it swung back to 
against-class society, without ever reaching it? This is conceivable if Amerindian 
historical cosmopolitical juggling is taken into account. 

Bipartite dialectics can also contribute to the analysis of the ‘wampum’ — beads 
made of shells of ‘two’ colours (‘white’ and ‘black’ or ‘purple’) that were used as form 
of exchange currency between Iroquois and North American non-indigenous people 
in the seventeenth century. Graeber notes that wampum was not just used as currency 
by those indigenous people and that it had gendered and political inflections. On 
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one hand it was ‘currency’ used to do business with the paleface. On the other, the 
provision of white beads, regarded as feminine, peaceful and related to life, served 

as a request for peace in order to avoid blood vengeance between indigenous groups 
in case of manslaughter. If a female life was taken, double white wampum had to 

be given in brokerage! It can be said that the giving of white wampum was a search 
for parity where there was no equivalence: there was no guarantee that the wish for 
revenge was canceled; it was an appeal for forgiveness, as Lewis Henry Morgan noted 
(see Graeber 2001: 133). Moreover, when combined with black or purple wampum 
(considered male, warlike, linked to death), they composed a sensitive method for 
memorising (con)federative agreements, sown in the form of wampum belts depicting 
icons and indices of political alliances, made of white beads on a purple/black back- 
ground. The concrete dualistic and imbalanced character of wampum colours seems 
to be very well harnessed to openness against the unit of value. 

That said, the League of the Iroquois suggests the (con)federative value of 
female perspectives, as Morgan pointed out (1877), attenuating male warrior 
force and answering the macho aspects of Proudhon’s theory of War and Peace 
(Proudhon 1861, Prichard 2008) by emphasising the importance of feminism in 
anarchism. 

To talk about war in Amerindian terms may also be to talk about parties 
and festivals, as Perrone-Moisés (2015) considers the two poles of Amerindian 
cosmopolitics: Party and War. 1 would say that the couple converge in competi- 
tive festivals like the A’°uwe-Xavante ones, mentioned above, where game play 
may be the connecting shaft of both, because Auwe-Xavante age sets can be both 
party groups and war groups — their age group situated just between the age grade 
of adolescents and the age grade of their sponsors is considered the one specially 
devoted to war (Maybury-Lewis 1974 [1967]]). 

Perrone-Moisés makes an important contribution to the debate on Amerindian 
leadership when she considers the homology between the chief and host (especially 
as the host of a party), in indigenous terms as much as in the exquisite asymmetry 
constituted by the figure of a leader who does not command but still moves people 
by being generous. Such a thesis may be very appealing to anarchists who wish to 
deal with different groups and their demands, bringing them to their cause and so 
also transformed by others’ causes: partying may be a good way to federate while 
hospitality may be a useful principle to avoid centralist hierarchy in anarchist 
organisations, opening them to outside centres and perspectives. 

That means also heeding perspectives which may not seem ‘political’ because 
of their deviation from the political series: kinship, gender, the juggling of 
time and generations, partying and game play or even forms of quasi-currency 
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which are anti-currency, like the wampum used for (con)federative purposes. 

For many Amerindians, as Perrone-Moisés notices (2015), what is true for the 
Auwe-Xavante, ‘politics’ means ‘white men’s politics’, what A’uwe-Xavante also 
call ‘intrigue’, ‘collusion’, ‘conspiracy’ — something they are used to deal with 
cunningly, though are not limited by it. This is an appeal for anarchists to be less 
Eurocentric, less conspiratorial and, so, much more anarchic by letting otherness 
take part of the collective force. 

So to conclude, such affinities and openness to otherness indicates that hospi- 
tality may be a way to deviate from command and obedience as well as to distribute 
power instead of accumulating it. These insights can be applied to anarchist organi- 
sation, affecting centre/periphery relations in eccentric ways, such that anarchism 
avoids colonising peoples by imposing its perspective. Anarchism must be affected 
by other perspectives and their beads, deeds and needs, unsettling its settler 
tendencies. That means also being transformed by other forms of ‘politics’ and its 
deviations. 

In the end, these affinities between anarchism, Amerindian perspectivism 
and anthropology are triggered by a science which is also something other than a 
science (Clastres 1979 [1968]), affected by ‘indianity’ not only in its relation to the 
past (neither by some idealisation of a so called primitive past) but as a ‘promise of 
the future’ (Viveiros de Castro 2011), teaching anarchism about other temporalities 


imbalances, against vicious cycles of unitary domination. 


Guilherme Falleiros is an independent researcher with a PhD in Social 
Anthropology (University of Sao Paulo); collaborator of the Amerindian Studies 
Research Center (CEstA-USP); editorial board member of Palimpsestos — Revista 
de Arqueologta y Antropologia Anarquista; and a founding member of the self- 
managing collective of Casa da Lagartixa Preta ‘Malaguefia Salerosa’ (a.k.a. The 
House of The Black Gecko), a 14 yeas old anarchist social centre in Santo André, 
Brazil. 


NOTES 


1. This text is based on a larger personal survey, already published for the Portuguese 
and Spanish reading public in a few articles and papers, and it contains some unpub- 
lished analysis. 

2. For some other South-American anarchist readings on Clastres, see Passetti (2002), 
Gayubas (2012) and Mellado (2015). For English readers, the work of James Scott 
(2009) defends a particular interpretation of Clastres’ thesis, assuming that ‘socie- 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


ties against the state’ have evaded existing State formations. Otherwise, in this article 
I condone Clastres’ idea that an actual State organisation is not necessary to give a 
glimpse of its dangers. 


. This is the same institution Claude Lévi-Strauss started as a professor and where 


Beatriz Perrone-Moisés and Renato Sztutman are today. The latter were my 
teachers at the same university and also at the Amerindian Studies Research Center 
(CEstA-USP) and this work is intended as a contribution to this local anthropolog- 
ical tradition. 

My use of the concept of ‘Amerindian’ is surely not neutral and may be affected not 
only by these authors’ uses, but also by the A’°uwe-Xavante people’s perspectives and 
influences over me, relative to specific points of view, so this should be confronted 


with any universalising appreciations over my assumptions. 


. What have been compared elsewhere to Clastres’ reflections on Guarani philosophy 


‘against the One’ but ‘without the Many’ (1972) (Falleiros 2017). 

However Daniel Colson (2002) still labelled political theorisations influenced by 
Nietzschean perspective ‘Anarchism’. 

Lima refers to the notion of perspective present in the works of Levi-Strauss, but 

also dialogues with the conception of Amerindian perspectivism that she helped to 
conceptualise together with Viveiros de Castro (see Viveiros de Castro 1992 [1986], 
1996; Arhem 1993; Lima 1995). I use Lima’s formulation of it, rather than the most 
widespread one (Viveiros de Castro 1996), because it emphasises logical and topo- 
logical elements present in Lévi-Straussian and Proudhonian approaches and helps to 


bring such issues to the anarchist discussion of ‘social organisation’. 


. ‘Dans la réalité des choses, la parfaite stabilité de la raison ne se rencontre jamais [...]. 


Nulle série, enfin, n’est exempte de perturbations (Proudhon 1846, thesis 256). So 
would Amerindian philosophies be more realistic, then? 


. Nevertheless, Mauss’ assumptions cannot be accepted uncritically. As I have argued 


elsewhere (Falleiros 2012c), in the A’uwe-Xavante case there is not the prominence of 
the giver over the receiver of the gift which Mauss advocates. 

I thank my colleague, Brazilian political ethnologist André Drago, for drawing my 
attention to the study of republican historicities in relation to these issues. 

One of the first references to the idea of a pendulum motion between centrifugal and 
centripetal forces, between friendship and enmity and so on, is Aracy Lopes da Silva’s 
study on the A’uwe-Xavante (1986 [1980]), already reading Pierre Clastres critically. 
A comparison of Juruna’s to Proudhon’s parliamentary adventure could make inter- 
esting further research on the possibilities of the kind of dialogue I propose here. 
Based on an earlier paper (1998). 
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